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ary War, no less than fifteen millions of dollars for the 
services of his troops in America. 

The whole of the Palatinate, as it is still sometimes 
called, although long expunged from the map of Eu- 
rope as a separate province, is filled with relics of the 
remote past. Time was when the title of Count Pala- 
tine was eagerly sought for and proudly borne ; when 
the region was thought worth fighting for ; and its sur- 
face is still scarred with wounds received in old wars. 
Among the towns, once among the most important of 
the Palatinate, is Limburg on the Lahn, a few miles 
northeast from Ems, and now of little consequence 
except for its past. During the Middle Ages it 
ranked next to Wiesbaden, and here the cele- 
brated "Limburg Chronicle" was begun in 1336 
and kept for more than two hundred years, fur- 
nishing one of the most important sources of 
German history. One of the chief attractions 
of the town now is its Cathedral of St. George, 
with its famous seven towers of mixed Byzan- 
tine and Gothic architecture. The ruins in the 
neighborhood, dating back beyond any authen- 
tic history, are also sought by all visitors as 
among the most striking of the relics of a for- 
gotten time. It is of some of these, unsurpassed 
in their grandeur, that we give an illustration. 



trians, and at its summit a long, inverted image of the 
Arc de Triomphe ; and from the dripping leaves of the 
trees came the complaining notes of birds at the tar- 
diness of summer. But nevertheless the Salon opened 
— the long-looked-for day arrived, with 4,033 works 
of art. Since its opening, rain or shine, each morn- 
ing has witnessed a long line of impatient waiters, as 
one sees at the doors of a theatre waiting for the hour 
for opening. Each day from 10,000 to 15,000 per- 
sons have been admitted. Upon the free days — 
these are two, Thursday and Sunday — that figure 
amounts to 30,000 and 3 5, 000 visitors. The price of 



ARTISTIC SILVERWORK. 



Among the attractions at the Philadelphia Ex- 
hibition the display in articles of positive artistic 
merit in silver may be reckoned among the most 
powerful. Always eagerly sought for, it would 
still seem as though there had been, in the last 
few years, a veritable renaissance in this direc- 
tion, the day seeming to have come when artists 
were resolved to try and outdo the deeds, if not 
of Cellini, at least of all the lesser lights of his 
day. France has taken a leading position in 
this race for artistic honors, though she has 
been closely pressed — it remains to be seen if 
she has not been surpassed — by both England 
and America. Her display at Philadelphia, es- 
pecially at the. opening, was not, however, quite 
all that was expected of it. This certainly should 
not be set down to a lack of skill on the part of 
French artists, as is shown by the examples of 
which we give illustrations, and which will repay 
careful study both on account of elegance of de- 
sign and perfection of execution. 

The design on the vase, styled ' ' The Educa- 
tion of Achilles, " represents the Centaur Chiron 
training the youthful son of Peleus in running, 
thus endowing the future hero with that fleet- 
ness of foot for which Homer has made him 
celebrated. The design is a spirited one, and 
the accuracy and delicacy with which it, as well 
as the two supporting figures, the surrounding 
wreath and the other ornamentation, is executed, 
are faithfully reproduced in the engraving. 

The other piece which we give, i l The Reap- 
er," has as its chief feature a female figure, ad- 
mirable in both pose and expression. Nothing 
could excel the unstudied grace of the attitude, 
and nothing better befit the maiden of the har- 
vest than the firm, healthy muscles of the well- 
rounded limbs, and the free, joyous expression 
of the open, pleasant face. Almost as much 
praise may be bestowed on the agricultural 
scenes at the base, of which the life-like milk- 
ing-time, seen in the picture, is a fair example. For 
an agricultural prize, for which it was intended, this 
piece of work may be pronounced perfect. 




ART IN PARIS. 



The Opening of the Salon. 

The rain for days had fallen almost incessantly. 
Eyes were upturned to the heavens hoping to find 
an opening in the clouds ; but the widespread canopy 
of gray was unbroken, and the rain came down in 
uncomfortable quantities. The Champs Elysees was 
only a long, wide avenue of water reflecting inverted 
images of a few jogging cabs and splashing pedes- 



PRIZE VASE. 

admittance for the other days is one franc (twenty 
cents), and for the first week there was paid in en- 
trance fees $20,955. 27,914 catalogues were sold at 
twenty cents each, making $5,582.80. These figures 
may be received as representing each succeeding week. 
Upon entering, immediately before you is the gar- 
den wherein is placed the sculpture among plants and 
flowers domestic and exotic. On your right and left 
are broad, white limestone stairways, up which a pla- 
toon of soldiers may conveniently march abreast ; while 
on the walls, as you ascend the stair, hang fine pieces 
of old Gobelin tapestry. These stairs — the right 
turning to the left, the left turning to the right — land 
you in the vestibule, where, as the walls rise unen- 



cumbered to the roof, are hung the large cartoons, or 
designs for works yet to be completed. Here, just 
opposite to the entrance to the Square Salon, is spread 
the grand cartoon by Pierre Puvis de Chavannes — a 
pupil of Ary Scheffer and M. Couture. It is larger 
than the ' ' Era of the Reformation, " by Kaulbach, ex- 
hibited in New York some years ago, and as a work 
of art perhaps superior, being more classical in its ar- 
rangement. But we will speak of this cartoon in 
another letter. Let us pass to the painting, whisper- 
ing in your ear, as we force ourselves in, that those 
who lament the decadence of the grand art should see 
that cartoon. But now we are in the Square 
[ Salon. Before us is a great crowd of moving 
figures before a certain picture, and we will add 
one to the group, waiting our opportunity to see 
I what so attracts them, which is "The Flower 
Market," by Firmin Girard. You tremble and 
shiver, at first, with the thought, "Good gra- 
cious ! what a long time it must have taken him 
to paint those flowers ; " but after careful ex- 
amination you say, "No, not so long;" and 
you do not think they represent flowers ex- 
actly : they look hard and opaque, and you 
know flowers in the sun are transparent and ten 
times brighter than in shadow, and these flow- 
ers are in the sunlight. As the picture is pur- 
chased by an American for $20,000, it is of 
some importance to us to know exactly for 
what that money is paid. The late A. T. 
Stewart offered $10,000 for it; the painter 
wished more, and, as it was an American who 
offered, he hoped to double the amount and 
succeeded, but with another person. 

Upon three days each week, in certain quar- 
ters of Paris, there are held flower markets — for 
Parisians of both sexes passionately love flowers 
— and the one this picture represents is the one 
held on Quai Desaix, near Notre Dame. In the 
left middle plane of the work is seen a bit of 
old Paris, the tower of the ancient Palace of 
Justice, and the Conciergerie built in 987 ; in 
the background, to the right, is the Tuileries, 
the Pont au Change, under which you see the 
smoke from a passing boat, which is your only 
suggestion of the presence of the river Seine ; 
the foreground is occupied by the sellers of 
flowers, the flowers, the purchasers, a few cabs 
and other vehicles. The first impression is 
that the work is flat ; for the extreme distance 
is as near, or, to speak artistically, on the same 
plane, as the figures in the foreground. You 
notice the figures are well drawn, posed and 
grouped, but they are not round ; you say the 
sun shines, but you do not feel its warmth ; the 
flowers are bright — so are bits of mosaic which 
they resemble. A great mass of little flowers 
in the full brilliancy of the sun, who can count 
them ? Impossible ! It becomes one blaze of 
dazzling color formed into groups by the variety 
of color and shadows. Here and there a larger 
flower than the rest attracts the eye by its greater 
brilliancy. Atmosphere is totally lacking, and 
that, too, in a country where the opposite side 
of the street on fine days is perceptibly blue 
with intervening air. In the picture you may 
see every little mark — the divisions of the win- 
dows in the buildings across the river. The 
eye finds no rest, and becomes in a little while 
disagreeably fatigued. In fact, there is a great 
something wanting. Though it is bright, the sun 
does not shine, and this inattention to the effect of 
air destroys altogether the effect of light. We will 
leave this remarkable work by quoting a passage from 
the Figaro : " 'The Flower Market/ all glittering in 
the sun — the houses, the figures, the flowers — all 
are pushed to the extreme limit. One hundred thou- 
sand francs! Brave Americans! May heaven give 
them health and prosperity ! As for us, without dis- 
owning the formidable ability of M. Girard, we shall 
see, without any excess of emotion, his ' Flower Mar- 
ket ' start for New York on board of one of the Atlan- 
tic steamers : it is less a good picture than an object 
of high curiosity. " This style of painting will always 
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have its admirers — those who love to be astonished 
not by thought but by dexterity. 

The Figaro recently stated that the famous picture, 
" 1807," of Meissonier, purchased by Mr. Stewart for 
$60,000, had been bequeathed by the buyer to one of 
the museums of Paris ; a few days after, it spoke of 
the rumor as a pure canard, of its own fabrication, we 
suppose : a suggestion thrown out in time, but doomed, 
we hope, never to be realized. A few words, by the 
way, upon that picture will not be amiss. It occupied 
Meissonier twelve years. It is the largest he ever 
painted ; and, to show the solicitude of the painter to 
have all things true, he hired for the period he was 
engaged upon it a large meadow, in order that the 
grass might grow wild and luxuriant, and when it had 
attained the proper altitude he had a troop of cuiras- 
siers for many days to gallop through it, that he 
might study the actions of the horses and the herbage 
through which they passed, to present a true repre- 
sentation of a charge of cavalry. 

Returning to the Salon, here are two of Pasini's de- 
licious canvases. Here is sunlight of which you may 
almost feel the warmth; and from the Bosphorus 
blows a breeze through the orange groves> over the 
poplars, through the lattice into the harem gardens, 
gently turning aside the thin column thrown from 
the fountain, playing with the tresses of the indolent 
girls, lying half in sunshine, half in shadow, lazily 
doing — nothing. You hear the birds sing, you smell 
the sweet perfume arising from the sloping groves, 
and you see the white sails of tiny boats moving in 
the azure gray of the distant shore to anchor in the 
shadow of the hills. This summer harem on the 
Bosphorus is a charming poern,^ charmingly told ; and 
one may hang dreaming over it for hours — dream- 
ing as the young girl does who has left the group and 
leans peering through the lattice away off to the other 
shore, thinking of — what ? It may be the songs of the 
birds recall to her mind her lost liberty. Whatever it 
may be, this simple figure, thoughtfully withdrawn 
from the others, is a tender note in a lovely theme, 
touching the heart and mind while gladdening the 
eye. And the manner is almost bewildering. Pasini's 
style is his own. In looking carefully into one of his 
works, you find it full of color boldly handled, and his 
figures finely drawn full of life : the light and shade 
flowing, so to speak, into each other ; no crude touch, 
full of sparkle, full of light and exquisite finish. And 
some say he paints it all with a knife ! Look at those 
finely modeled heads full, of character, those hands 
perfect in drawing, and think of a knife as the medium 
of transferring the pigment to the canvas. That some 
portions are painted with a knife is very apparent; 
but those faces ! 

There is another picture in the same room, remark- 
able among the many. This is "A Country Dance 
in the Middle Ages, " painted by Adrien Moreau, com- 
bining drawing, costumes of a bewitching cut, and 
life ; in addition, too, good painting. Notice the fine 
drawing of these figures ; — these people laugh — 
laugh until their feces are shiny red or purple and the 
perspiration runs. And this with the broad orchard 
in blossom, the flooding sunlight, the flickering shad- 
ows — all this you may see produced, not by plodding 
labor, but by the cunning touch of a knowing hand. 

Another picture, immense in size, is "Mahomed 
II. entering Constantinople," by Benjamin Constant, 
who paints in the manner of the regretted Henry 
.Regnault The picture represents Mahomed seated 
on a restless Arabian stallion, surrounded by his 
gaudily but superbly dressed chiefs, entering with dis- 
played banners into- the conquered city. It is full of 
color and vigor, and, though with a somewhat over- 
strained action, well drawn and composed. But after 
all there is nothing grand in this picture, which we 
have mentioned because so many applaud it, but its 
size. The drawing is good — so it is in many oth- 
ers of equal proportions; the color is good — so it 
is in many others ; the manner of painting is good, 
but an imitation, and in that falls below its example ; 
it is only a good picture, somewhat theatrical, and so 
are many hundreds. A grand picture is not always 
the one painted on the largest canvas ; quality is not 
measured by the yard ; a grand idea, a noble page of 



history, can be as ably represented in a few inches of 
canvas, as upon a mile, and as broadly treated. We 
had the pleasure of seeing, some months ago, those 
remarkable works of Paul Delaroche : "The Fainting 
of the Virgin," "The Descent from the Cross," and 
the others, in all four. They are small, not more 
than thirty inches in length, but what large works, 
what grand pages of history ! 

In our hurried passage through the halls, we no- 
ticed many of the favorites of America : Bouguereau, 
Cabanel, Charles Louis Muller Chaplin, F. A. Bridg- 
man, Knight, Bacon, many others that we must leave 
for another letter, and many entirely unknown at 
home, but who equal those known. 

There is a great deal of warmth displayed here in 
the Franco-American enterprise for the erection of 
the great statue of ' ' Liberty Enlightening the World, " 
which is to be placed in New York harbor. Victor 
Hugo, Louis Blanc, and others are warmly interested 
in that enterprise and the Centennial. The statue is 
rapidly being completed in the atelier of the sculptor 
Bartholdi. — Outremer. 



DESERTED. 

THE "LEGEND OF RABENSTEIN. 

On the Raven's Rock a ruin stands, 

Seen plainly from the lower lands. 

Weeds grow thickly in the fosse ; 

Buttress and barbican hide in moss ; 

The hall is roofless, the chambers bare ; 

Ranpike trees in the courtyard there ; 

And over the riven and crumbling walls 

The hungry ivy creeps and crawls. 

Where knights and dames Of high degree 

Once moved with a lofty courtesy, 

And minnesingers chanted free, 

The toad and bat hold revelry ; 

And the tongues those blackened stones within 

Speak less what is than what has been ; 

But over the gateway men may see, 

Cut from the stone with chisel free, 

In bold relief a knightly shield, 

With a sable raven on silver field, 

And a legend carved in a single line — 

" True to the House of Rabenstein." 

The root whence grew a noble stem, 

Sir Armeric von Heidenhemm, 

Who gold and fame in the wars had won, 

Came hither with his wife and son ; 

And once, when hunting on this rock, 

A robber met in deadly lock — 

A giant the knave, and brave and strong r- 

And the angry pair contended long. 

The knight was stout, and never yet 

One more his match than this had met, 

And would his doom that day have found, 

Had not a raven who hovered round — 

His favorite for a year or so — 

Driven his beak in the eyes of his foe, 

Whose grip relaxed through sudden pain : 

The knight was saved, the robber slain. 

No wight more grateful was, they say 

Than good Sir Armeric on that day. 

He called the rock "The Raven Stone ; " 

He took that name in lieu of his own ; 

And there he built a castle tall, 

With deep-cut moat and massive wall ; 

And wore a raven on his shield, 

The sole device on its silver field ; 

And for his motto took the line — 

" True to the House of Rabenstein." 

For he said — "If adverse fate assail, 
Our house for lack of heirs should fail, 
The Kaiser resume again his fee, 
And our castle in ruins deserted be, 
Forever through the varying year 
One being of life shall linger here, 
The sable symbol of our line 
To guard the name of Rabenstein.' ' 

Sir Armeric lived as live the just ; 
Sir Armeric's body passed to dust, 
And his soul to heaven, all good men trust. 
But from his loins there sprang a brood 
Of knights and nobles stout and good ; 
And these through all the ages long 
Found higher titles round them throng ; 
A thousand vassals at their call 
Attended them in field or hall ; 
To them the base-born sons of toil 
Paid rent-gold for the fertile soil 
Extending widely on the Rhine, 



And held in fee of their lordly line. 
A noble race it was and proud, 
And haughty to the common crowd ; 
But when the reigning counts rode out, 
And with them rode their vassals stout, 
Or sought the tourney's dangerous sport, 
Or visited the Kaiser's court, 
Or sat as guests at banquet splendid, 
A tame black raven still attended ; 
And what a hawk or hound might be, 
As favorite or companion free, 
To others sprung from lordly stem, 
That sable raven was to them. 
Men still agreed that naught of base, 
Or mean, or cruel marked the race ; 
But woe betide the scoffer heard 
To jeer the black and awkward bird. 
To other words they paid no heed — 
Too proud to notice such indeed ; 
But he who held that raven light, 
Upon their honor did despite ; 
And he who held that raven low, 
Proclaimed himself the master's foe ; 
And on the offender fell condign 
Wrath of the House of Rabenstein. 

So past the years. At last there came 
One godless noble of the name, 
Truthless and ruthless, wild and grim, 
A hundred vices met in him — 
Rupert the Reckless — last of his line, 
Cause of the fall of Rabenstein. 

With boon companions left and right 

Count Rupert reveled long-one night ; 

With ribald jest and jeer profane, 

The red wine firing blood and brain, 

They shouted and screamed like madmen all, 

Till the rafters shook in the oaken hall. 

At length, in a frenzy, Rupert there 

The raven seized that sat on the chair — 

For such the custom of the line, 

When its chief sat down to meat or wine — 

And, wringing the helpless creature's neck, 

Exclaimed — " With a thousand serfs at beck 

To work our will or back our deed, 

A better sign than this we need. 

The raven's a loathly bird, we know, 

Its voice is harsh, its habits low ; 

Too long it has been the baleful sign 

That brought disgrace on a lordly line, 

To every soaring thought a bar : 

The eagle's a better bird by far. 

We'll give him a place upon our shield — 

An eagle shall soar on an azure field. 

Fill your beakers with good red wine, 

And toss them off, boon friends of mine, 

To the new-made symbol of our line. 

To Adlerstein we'll change our name, 

Discard the raven and his shame — 

Let the black bird elsewhere flutter and flit ; 

An eagle in his stead shall sit. 

Fill high ! drink deep, dear friends of mine, 

A long farewell to Rabenstein." 

Three heavy knocks on the portals rang, 
The great gates opened with a clang, 
And a figure clad in links of steel, 
In chain-cloth armed from head to heel, 
Stalked to the head of the table where 
Count Rupert shrank in his gilded chair. 
The guests arose and fled, for they 
Dared not with the dead at revel to stay ; 
And here were the first and last of the line, 
The two dead counts of Rabenstein. 

The body of Rupert rest has found 
But not in consecrated ground ; 
Far in the forest where human eyes 
So rarely rest, he mouldering lies ; 
While the stately home of his lordly race 
Is the lizard's and bat's abiding-place ; 
And lest his fault forgotten be, 
Or his name should pass from memory, 
About the ruins by night and day 
The race's raven is doomed to stay ; 
From stone to stone he hops and flits, 
Or on some leafless limb he sits. 
No one has ever heard him speak ; 
No one has known him to flesh his beak ; 
Mate of his kind he has never known — 
In the ruined pile he dwells alone. 
The hunter or boor who passes there 
Signs the sign of the cross in the air ; 
For well he remembers the tale he heard 
In early youth of the mystic bird ; 
And knows till the terrible Judgment Day, 
The raven will haunt the place alway, 
By day or night, through cloud or shine, 
" True to the House of Rabenstein." 

— Thomas Dunn English. 



